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Retarded — Programs/Teaching Methods contains approximately 100 
abstracts and associated indexing information for documents or 
journal articles published from 1970 to 1975 and selected from the 
computer files of the Council for Exceptional Children's Information 
Services and the Education Resources Information Center (ERIC). It is 
explained that titles were chosen in response to user requests and 
analysis of current trends in the field. Abstracts include 
bibliographic data (identification or order number, publication date, 
author, title, source or publisher, and availability); descriptors 
indicating the subject matter covered; and a summary of the 
document's contents. Also provided are instructions for using the 
bibliography, a list of journals from which articles were abstracted, 
and an order form for ordering microfiche or paper copies of the 
documents through the ERIC Document Reproduction Service:?. (JM) 
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Administrative concerns of pritt^rams for 
educ;ible mentally retarded cliildien iii 
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ginning Willi prelimiiiaiv steps of pi o- 
gr;tm promotion and development of 
program rat ionale. 'Ihc select ii^i of 
children is explored in areas of screen 
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Also described are the organization ot" 
classes ;.nd related organizational prob- 
lems along with the dcvelopmeni of 
curriculum ;ind program activities. Var- 
ious programing :^proaches and organi- 
zational patterns provided include C(X)[v 
crative programs, contr;iCt ':*rviccs. in- 
termediate units, itinerant perstumel. 
summer programs, and work study priv 
grams. Appendixes contain listings o\' 
•^tale associ;itions Ibr the retarded, the 
Special Education IMC/RMC nclv^ork, 
curriculum resources, resouice texts, ed- 
ucational films, parent resources, sug- 
gested equipment and supplies, and sam- 
ple forms lo be used in special education 
programing. \ M O) 
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Descriptors: except lonal child educa- 
tion; mentally handicapped; program 
planning; educable mentally handi- 
capped; guidelines: admir;istrat ion: edu- 
cational planning: Education Policies 
C Hmmrssion 

\n appr<->ach has been outlined to im- 
prove ;*3rograming for educable mentally 
retarded children. Several goals have 
been formulated by the Education Poli- 
• ic-. Commission for all children, ' These 
goals appear to be applicable for the 
educable mentally retarded as well, fo 
meet these goals, it is noted that admin- 
istrators should have certain guidelines 
in mind as they plan for retarded child- 
ren. Guidelines are cited as one ap- 
proach to enable educable retarded 
children to reach their optimum growth. 
{.Author) 
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McE.idden, Lorraine K.; Tentlrick . Dor- 
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Environmental Edueati<»n Workshop 
E.xperienee for th<' .Mentullv Hetard- 
ed. 

EDRS not available 

.Mental Retardation; V« N6 V29-} \ Dec 
1970 

r^escriptors: except ion a I child educa- 
tion; educable mentally hantlicappeti; 
conservation education; environmental 
education: outdoor education; camping: 
Wisconsin 

The report describes a conservation 



Workshop experience cotuluctcd tor etl- 
ucable fneriially retarded (EMK) stu- 
dents. I he oul-of-iloors classi otnii pnn - 
ideii the slui!ents an oppori unity to learn 
through observation the imporlitiee of 
conservation. I he E!MRs were also giv- 
en the itppiJrlunity to develop tlie fel- 
lov\^hip ii'nl assume the responsibility ot 
cooperati living. Initial planning. 
c;uiip ;iciivilic^ and meaningful results 
are discussed. ( .Author) 
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Walworth County Preschool Program. 

U'ah^orih County Special School. Elk- 
horn. Wisconsin; 

Wisconsin State Depnrtn^ nt of Public 
Instruction. Madisor n for Hand- 

icapped Children 

Bureau of Eleme. d Secondary 

Education I DHEW Ui .hington, D 

C 

EDRS mf.hc 

DescripioTs: exceptional child education, 
educable mentally handicapped; early 
childhood education: program descrip- 
tions, behavior change; preschool chil- 
dren, intervention: nonprofessional per- 
sonnel; mentally handicapped; positive 
reinforcement. Wisconsin 

The report describes an academic, com- 
pensatory education preschool program 
for educable mentally retarded children 
3-!^ years of age, Goals arc to leach, 
through behavior modification tech- 
niques, language skills and behavior pat- 
terns necessary to succeed in school. 
Language teaching is based on an adan- 
triiion of the Bereiter-Englcmann me ii- 
od, and the program makes extensive use 
of paraprofessionals. Discussed are ef- 
forts to foster healthy self-concepts, 
techniques of behavior modification and 
the schedule of tangible and social rein- 
forcement, staffing and training proce- 
dures, subject matter taught, and th'- 
program of home visits to inform parcp»s 
of the child's progress and encourage 
them in the use of positive reinforcement 
management techniques. Evaluation re- 
sults reported show ]Q gains of 14-3K 
points, a 17-month average gain in lan- 
guage over 7 1/2 months, improved be- 
havior and self-concepts, longer attention 
spans and ability to delay graiificat'on. 
and gains in academic skills. Appendixes 
present controlling techniques, the ra- 
tionale for h^avy emphasis on language 
leaching, examples of subject matter 
taught and sample lesson plan,s, forms 
for reporting on the home instruction 
program, descriptions of statT job res- 
ponsibilities, and details of in-service 
paraprofessional training. (KW) 
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Dearborn Public Schools. Michigan 
Office of Education (DHEW). Washing- 
ton. D. C. 
EDRS mf.hc 
OEG-3-"-06H680-OlOfi 
BR 6-8680 

Ds-bcripiors: exceptional child research; 
educable mentally handicapped; ^e^ior 
high schools; educational methods; regu- 
hir class phicemenl; special clasbCs: foi- 
lowup studies; vocational adjusiinent: 
pe-'^onal adjusimeni; socioeconomic sta- 
tus; program evaluation; mentallv handi- 
capped 

Compared is the post high school adjUNi- 
ment of graduate's of luo tvpes of spe- 
cial education programs for the educable 
mentally handicapped: a self-con tumed . 
\ocalionally oriented program >eparaie 
from general education (School A) and .i 
program integrated into the general high 
school, where job experience is concur- 
rent \uth general educaf.on and courses 
are not specifically \ocai:onalh oriented 
(School B) Gradl!ale^ of School B vUio 
have beer, out of school for viir;--::: 
lengths of time were also comp;ircd Auii 
ejch other. [nie:"«ieued uere 4! School 
A and -i] School B gidduaies fro-r. the 
>ears l^J^-i .ind IV^O.^and 114 School H 
>»t\jdeaiN "vvno gr■.^i:^ateJ be^veen 1^52 
.snd 19^3. SradenN %'.ere compared on 
social, vocational, and economic mea- 
sures, such as job placement, tenure, 
income, community participation, .ind 
oihcr factors. I*, "^^-as found that gradu- 
ates of School B had a better school ai- 
tendance record, held more full-time 
jobs, had higher occupational levels and 
salaries, were more likclv to seek further 
education, were more prudent in money 
management, married later or remained 
smgle more often, had better homes, and 
participated more actively in community 
activities. (KW) 
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ers: Specific Subject Programs for 
r MRS and TMRs. 

Council for Exceptional Children. Arling- 
ton. \ irginia 

Bureau of Education for the Handi- 
capped (DHEW/OE). Washington. D. C 
EDRS mf.hc 

Papers Presented at the Annual Inierna- 
tjonal Cor.vention of the CouncU for 
Exceptionai Children {49th. Miami 
ht3c\\. Florida. April 18-24. I97i). 

Descriptors; cxcepiionol child education; 
mentally handicapped; educable mentally 
handicapped: program descriptions; driv- 
er education; safety education; home 
economics; mathematics; work study 
programs 

Eight papers focus upon specific subject 
programs for educable and trainable 
mentally retarded (EMR and TMR) stu- 
dents. Three of the papers, concerning 
driver education and traffic safety educa- 
tion for EMR students, cover driver 
edacaiion guidelines and materials deve!- 
O id in a Michigan state institute involv- 



ing teachers of EMR and teachers of 
driver education. Alabama's stiitcwidc 
project for EMR driser and traffic safety 
education, and a pilo; project involving 
EMR siude^jts iii a two-part Non-Tradi- 
iional Driver Education Program empha- 
sising safety training. Other papers de- 
scribe in detail the EMR home econom- 
ics program a: Oak Ridge (Tennessee) 
High School, discuss instructional objec- 
tive'; ;or work-study programs for EMR 
elementary through high school students, 
brieth describe the >rorth\\'estern Illinois 
Athletic .Association for Trainable Men- 
ial!) Handicapped Youth, present a 
Piageiian approach to arithmetic for the 
retarded, and examine the team work 
experience (supervised work in teams in 
community settings) in work c^riented 
special education programs for . arded 
persons no: able to benefit fsom the u pe 
of vocational training available within the 
structure of present work study pro- 
grams on the secondary le\el, (For other 
CEC Convention papers, see V.C t)32 
S.\^-EC 8M.) (KW) 
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Enhancement of Productivt* Thinking 
in Institutionalized Mental Retardates. 
Final Report, 

Fordham University. Bron^. Nctv York 
Bureau of Education for the Handi- 
capped (DHEW/OE). Washington. O. C. 
EDRS mf,hc 
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Descriptors: exceptional child research: 
mentally handicapped; institutionalized 
(persons); divergent thinking; educable 
mentally handicapped; creativity re- 
search; program descriptions; convergent 
thinking 

The purpose of the study was to evaluate 
the effectiveness of a supplementary 
program of 30 lessons to increase the 
productive thinking abilities fdivcrgent 
thinking) of educable mentally handi- 
capped students. An experimental group 
of 30 institutionalized children were giv- 
en the supplementary lessons at a rate of 
three per week. The lessons, 'based on 
the brainstorming technique, were felt to 
encourage ideational fluency, familiarity 
with the principles of change, improved 
observational ability, increased sensitivi- 
ty, and originality through improvisation. 
Significant improvement was noted for 
all but the factor of figural elaboration. It 
was concluded that enhancement of crea- 
tive performance was feasible in institu- 
tionalized educable mentally handicapped 
students. The value of the brainstorming 
technique (in which the pupils' ideas 
were allowed to flow freely) as a specific 
teaching tool was stressed as having fu- 
ture educational program implieations. 
The verbal functioning was found to be 
improved and the improvement was felt 
to be a reflection of a transition from 
convergent to divergent modes of think- 
ing. The 30 lesson plans used in the ex- 
periment are included in the appendix. 
(CD) 
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CKC KRU \s the Now Way to Kn«w: 
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Education Lmd Training of the Mentally 
Retarded: Vh N3 Pl2'''3l Oct 1971 

Ucsv ript(Us: exceptional child education: 
mcntiills handicappcil; educable inenlally 
handicapped: sciences; curriculum devel- 
opment: intermediate grades; junior high 
school students; program descriptions: 
instructional materials! Biological Sci- 
ences Curriculum Study 

Described .i»ie the production and evalua- 
tion of model life science materials for 
educable men tally retarded (I- MR) stii^ 
dents hs the Biological Sciences Curricu- 
lum i-'-tudv (HSC.^). The complete jn- 
slructiona! program develttpcd, entitled 
Ntl-; N<1\V Life Science H rug rani, is de- 
signed for J-MK students :a the interme- 
diate level (ages 10-14). Curriculum fo- 
cuses on four areas: digestion and circu- 
lation; respiration ;ind excretion; movc- 
niont. support, atid ^ensory mechanism: 
and growth and development. Materials 
included in the program and where to 
purchase the ME NOW program are in- 
dicated Summarised are lield testing of 
ihc prt^gram and future plans for a simi- 
kirlv structured science program on ihc 
ctnironment. Harold A. Rupert, a mem- 
ber nf the p.ojeci stalf for Life Sciences 
for the Educable Mentally Retarded 
nSCS answers questions concerning sig- 
nificant features of the program, etTorls 
to inform teachers, cooperation with In- 
structional Materials Centers, curriculum 
creation, und the nature of the ME NOW 
instructional materials. (KW) 
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Descriptors: exceptional child research , 
mentally handicapped; educable mentally 
handicapped" females; adolescents; 
young adl'•^ ^ex education; progra"' 
evaluation 

A sex education class for educable men- 
tally retarded (EMR) older adolescent 
girls was conducted and evaluated in 
such a wi v as to provide guidelines for 
others interested in implementing such a 
program. Students were 10 Caucasian 
EMR girls (IQ 5X-Hn. age^ 17-2:^ years, 
whose SES ranged from lower to upper- 
middle class. The class met for I hour 
three times a week for 4 weeks. The Sex 
information Inventory for Girls was used 
as a pre- and posltest. Posttest results 
showed increases in; ability to visually 
discriminate between the sexes; know- 
ledge about sexual terminology, men- 
struation, sexual intercourse, and birth 
control; awareness that sex was possible 



before marriage; permissiveness towards 
engaging in premarital sex: and reluc- 
tance to touch the vaginal area. Ss showed 
a somewhat greater willingness to discuss 
minor sexual molestations with an adult, 
although over half staled they would still 
keep this a secret. Knowledge about vc- 
neral diseases was rather unclear on both 
pre- and posttests. Implications of these 
findings for planning other sex education 
programs are discussed. (KW) 
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Descriptors: exceptional child education: 
mentally handicapped: educable mentally 
handicapped: trainable mentally handi- 
capped: interdisciplinary approach; pro- 
gram descriptions 

Suggested is the replacement of the 
term, interdisciplinary programing, by a 
new term, nitary programing, and de- 
scribed is the application of unitary pro- 
graming at a mental retardation center 
serving 80 educable or trainable children 
{ages 3 to 21 years) on a short term ba- 
sis. Unitary programing is said to stress 
communication and relationships among 
professionals for the common purpose of 
better functioning of the mentally handi- 
capped individual. It is reported that at 
the center many professionals coordinate 
their services from the evaluation phase 
to the final community placement phase 
prior to the release of the students, (DB) 
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Descriptors: exceptional child education: 
educable mentally retarded: junior high 
school students: educational programs: 
team teaching: mentally handicapped: 
program descriptions: inservice teaching: 
mentally handicapped: program descrip- 
tio rs: inservice teacher education: teach- 
ers: role perception; class management; 
curriculum development: information uti- 
lization 

The first year of a project to implement 
team teaching concepts in a middle 
school program for educable mentally 
retarded students emphasized process 
development by teachers in the areas of 
role definitions, curriculum competen- 
cies» and behavioral management. 
Orientation included establishment of 
project purpose, indi" idual responsibili- 
ties, and hierarchies concerning ordering 
of materials, and planning for such activ- 
ities as workshops, data collection, and 
evaluation. Three workshops on role 
definition involved a group climate inven- 
tory, nonverbal and listening exercises, a 
Q ame illustrating effectiveness of group 
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over individual decision niakirg. a per- 
sonal growth inventory, and discussion 
on inadequacy feelings of the team's 
teachers. Workshops on classroom man- 
agemeot taught teachers to plan and im- 
plement classroom token economy sys- 
tems. Curriculum objectives were incor- 
porated into the school district's curricu- 
lum framework, and ciirriculnm goals 
were reviewed in six workshops. 
Assisted by school and district person- 
nel, the teachers taught and assessed 
progress of 35 students and were them- 
selves rated for competency. Activities 
of the team teaching process and of cur- 
riculum development were charted; and 
treated in 10 appendixes were such top- 
ics as student competencies, teacher rat- 
ing scales, and information on the school 
system's special education services. 
(MC) 
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Students. 
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Retarded; V8 Nl P24.8 Feb 7.3 

Descriptors; exceptional child education; 
mentally handicapped: trainable mentally 
handicapped: educable mentally handi- 
capped: childhood; adolescents; creative 
development; kines'^ctic methods; per- 
ceptual motor lear*^'^g; program evalua- 
tion 

Compared were two 4 week programs of 
creative training (kinesthetic and visu- 
al-motor) used with 26 mentally retarded 
children (age range from 7 to 16 years 
and IQ's from 40 to 85). The visual mo- 
tor treatment consisted of activities such 
as drawing and clay modeling while the 
kinesthetic-motor treatment involved 
group and individual activities such as 
tumbling, dancing, and going through a 
maze. The Torrance Tests of Creative 
Thinking were administered to both 
groups following the creativity training. 
Children in the visual motor group 
showed greater creative development 
than the children in the kinesthetic 
group. (DB) 
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Papers Presented at tte Annual Interna- 
tional CEC Convention (51st. Dallas, 
Texas, April 22-27 ^^73). 

Descriptors: exccj-nonal child education; 
educable mentally handicapped; program 
descriptions; teaching methods: behavior 
change: mentally handicapped: confer- 
ence reports; reading comprehension; 
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context cluc^; money management; cog- 
nitive development: motor development; 
institutes (training programs); vocational 
ediicanon; training techniques; word rec- 
ognition 

Nine conference papers focus on educa- 
tion of educable mentally handicapped 
(l-MH) children. A prototype evaluation 
of procedures for teaching reading com- 
prehension involves assessment of % 
FMH or normal students* skills in identi- 
fying: main and supporting ideas in con- 
nected discourse. Described is the Lin- 
coln School's behavioral management 
system for l:MH students, which simu- 
lates the .American capitalistic system 
through teacher development of a realis- 
tic environment, wherein students estab- 
lish governing rules, and receive pay for 
good work and bvoavior. Reported are 
studies of contc'.Mial analysis and con- 
cept learning oi normal and retarded 
children. Result i of a token economy to 
develop money management skills in 
EMH students 12- to 17-years-old indi- 
cate higher competeiicy levels in func- 
tional mathematics. Provided is n ba'.is 
for assessing and programing retarded 
children's cognitive and motor develop- 
ment from infancy through 7 years of 
age. Described as adaptable for institu- 
tional or agency use is a model which 
evolved from a teacher's workshop in 
Pennsylvania in preparation for teaching 
previously excluded EMH children. 
Discussed is the Charles Carroll Occupa- 
tional SchuoTs prog-am for F^MH boys, 
which offers prcvocati inal and vocation- 
al education, and work study experience. 
Six of eight EHM girls are leported em- 
ployable as maids after a 6 week training 
program, which included class and 
on-the-job training, slide presentations^ 
and a pictorial manual. A prototype eval- 
uation of procedures for teaching word 
meaning skills to EMH and normal pu- 
pils centers on 2 years' research on syn- 
onyms and homonyms. (MC) 
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E>escriptors: exceptional child education . 
mentally handicapped; program descrip- 
tions; program evaluation: summer pro- 
grams; trainable mentally handicapped; 
neurologically handicapped; educable 
mentally handicapped; elementary school 
students; secondary school students; en- 
richment: hobbies: social development; 
cognitive development: physical fitness: 
New York 

Evaluated was a New York City summer 
enrichment program for 3.^7 educable. 
trainable, or brain damaged elementary 
and secondary school children. 
Objectives of the program were mea* 
sured improvement .n social and emotion- 
al development, cognitive development, 
hobby .skill development, and physical 



fitness. Evaluation consisted of observa- 
tion, interviews wish teachers, and objec- 
tive pretestitiii^ and posttcsting. Fach of 
the five centers (one in each Kirough) 
divided children into four classes by abil- 
ity level. The program involved expcri- 
encev with drafr.a. jewelry miiking, phys- 
ical education^ and photography . The 
e\aluation concluded Oiat quality of siatl 
-services was high, that physical facilities 
anvl supplies \^er id equate to good, that 
the children enjoyed the program, and 
that significant gains v^ere achieveil in all 
program areas except physical fitness. It 
was recommended that the program be 
continued and extended, that more expe- 
riences in sports be provided, that a 
Spanish speaking teacher or aide be em- 
ployed al each center, and that a more 
relevant tcfit of motor skills he applied. 
Appended arc class schedules and cvahj- 
ation forms. (DB) 
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Descriptors: learning disabilities; pro- 
gram descriptions; art; music; exception- 
al child education; elementary school 
students; learning diflficulties; mentally 
handicapped; educahle mentally handi- 
capped; special classes; instructional 
materials centers; teacher developed 
materials; inservice teacher education; 
evaluation criteria; community role; Har- 
rison (.Arkansas); Title III 

The final report of the 2 year project 
(1971-1972) in Harrison School District 1. 
Arkansas, funded through Title III, to 
integrate art and music programs in ele- 
mentary schools and special classes, and 
to establish two resource rooms for de- 
veloping academic and art/music oriented 
instructional materials for learning disa- 
bled (LD), educationally disadvantaged, 
and educable mentally retarded i.EMR) 
children is presented. The target popula- 
tion is described as consisting of slu* 
dents, grades I through 6; EMR stu- 
dents, grades 1 through 9; and LD stu- 
dents, totalling 2.148 rural students 
served by 312 teachers. Included are 
program goals and objectives, for the art 
and music component; and results which 
show gains on tests, and also that chil- 
dren receiving instruction in art and rvM- 
sic prOoTams develop a positive attitude 
toward self and classroom learning 
whereas children without the art and 
music exhibit behaviors indicating bore- 
dom and negative attitudes. Given are 
goals and objectives for the special edu- 
cation component, which involved 15 LD 
students who achieved an average gain 
of two grade levels in the resource 
rooms. Also included is data on five in- 
servicf teacher education workshops. 
Some of the major results reported are 
retention of one resource room; a teach- 
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er initiated individualized instruction 
classroom program to supplant the dis- 
continued resource room; increased 
teacher awareness of LD areas; and 
community action to support cultural .md 
educational programs, Appended are 2A 
^janiple dociimenis, such as tests to iden- 
tify LD children, a check list for screen- 
ing LD students, surveys of artists and 
composers, and a music achievement 
test. (For related information see LC 0S2 
i.MC) 
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I>;scriptors; exceptional child education; 
educahle mentally handicapped; reading; 
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prograni descriptions; instructional mate- 
rials; programed instruction; program 
evaluation; Wakulla county (Floiida); 
Title Vi 

Presented is the final report of the 3 year 
reading curriculum development project 
(funded under Title Vfl for 40 educable 
mentally handicapped children in Wakul- 
la County, Florida which centered on the 
development of computer assisted (CAI) 
instructional materials in a programed 
format. Described for the first year of 
the program is formative evaluation of 
reading materials, all of which were pres- 
ented by the computer. The second year 
is explained to have been devoted to 
converting from the CAI mode to com- 
puter managed instruction in which only 
periodic testing was done by computer 
while otf-line instruction was provided 
by lesson booklets. The entire system of 
supplementary instruction is said to have 
been presented without the computer 
during the third year. Following are 
some of the conclusions of the program: 
additional materials on word attack skills 
were found necessary, EMR students 
appeared to need even more repetition 
and drill than originally thought, signifi- 
cant gains were demonstrated by the 40 
students from whom complete data were 
available, and students who took more 
time in responding to test hems on the 
computer tended to demonstrate more 
gains in objeclives passed on the post- 
test. Appendixes include samples of orig- 
inal and revised programed formats, the 
test used for pretest and postlest. pro- 
gram memos regarding computer proce- 
dures, and a project questionnaire. (DB) 
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handicapped; primary grades; creative 
expression; writing skills; program de- 
scriptions 

I>cscribcd is an 8-weck program to teach 
creative writing skills to 73 edticablc 
mentally handicapped primary grade chil- 
dren. Examples of the activities, devel- 
oped and implemented by university stu- 
dents, are writing a story about a select- 
ed magazine picture, completing an un- 
finished mystery story, and describing a 
television show without naming charac- 
ters or places, h is reported that 66 of 
ihe students were engaging in daily crea- 
tive writing activities at their own re- 
quest at the end of the program. (DB) 

ABSTRACT 774 

l-:C 06 0774 FD 085 935 

Publ. Date Jul 73 54 p. 

A Team TeachlnR Approach for \fid- 

die School KMR Students. 

Marion County Schools, Ocala. Fla. 
Dept. of Fxccpiioiial Child Education. 
I'lorida State Dept. of Fdncation, Talla- 
iiassce. 
EDRS mf. he 

(For Related Information See EC 051924) 

Descriptors: exceptional child education; 
educable mentally handicapped; middle 
schools; team teaching; program descrip- 
tions; mentally handicapped; childhood: 
adolescents; special classes: 'program 
evaluation; behavior change 

Described and evaluated is a Marion 
County, Florida, progrr.m which applied 
the team teaching method to instruction 
of 45 educable mentally retarded 10-to 
M-year-old students. It is stressed that 
the philosophy of the mi(^d!e schools and 
of team teaching is to provide a means 
of meeting individual needs of students. 
Described are the program's physical 
facilities (one large and two small class- 
rooms), qualifications of five team mem- 
bers, the student population {977c black), 
and curriculum development. Explained 
are goals and objectives in the areas of 
self concept, social relations, and aca- 
demics. Reported are results of program 
evaluation showing that growth in the 
areas of reading and arithmetic matched 
the time lapse between test administra- 
tions, and that important positive behav- 
ioral changes were observed in student 
attitudes, independence and pride in 
work, peer relationships, and self con- 
trol. A final section focuses on the in- 
structional proces.s of the teaming pro- 
gram in terms of variables (such as the 
need for peer group acceptance), staff, 
and program scheduling and policies. 
Also discussed is the process of develop- 
ing individual educators to become coop- 
eraiing team members. 
Recommendations are given in the areas 
of personnel selection, classroom man- 
agement. Curriculum, and physical space. 
Appended are a questionnaire, a teacher 
evaluation form, and a lesson plan form. 
(DB) 

ABSTRACT 1113 

EC06 nt3 ED 087 153 

Publ. Date 72 57p. 
Developing and Coordinating a Com- 
prehensive Exceptional Child Program 
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in Five Rurul, North Florida Counties. 
Annual Report 1972. 

Hamillon Coiiniy School Ro;ird, Jasper, 
Fla. 

HORS mf,hc 

Descriptors: excepiioniil child cdiicalinn: 
program evaluation ; school districts: 
educational planning; handicapped chil- 
dren: menially handicapped; educabic 
mentally handicapped; trainable mentally 
handicapped: annual reports; administra- 
tion; curriculum guides; inservice teacher 
training; instructional materials; psychol- 
ogical evaluation; teacher evaluation; 
Florida 

Presented is the 1972 annual report of a 
Title Vl-B project to develop and coordi- 
nate a comprehensive exceptional child 
program in the north rural Florida coun- 
ties of Hamilton. Madison, Suwanee, 
Taylor, and Lafayette , Given are the fol- 
lowing eight project objectives : 
cooperation between two or more coun- 
ties to employ a special education direc- 
tor and/or school psychologist; improve- 
ment of the curriculum for educable 
O'AIR) and trainable mentally retarded 
(TMR) children through implementation 
of a curriculum guide; planning and im- 
plementation of preschool, post-school, 
and inservice training programs for spe- 
cial teachers; upgrading of leadership 
and program improvement through inser- 
vice training of administrators; evalua- 
tion of the role/and functions of the mul- 
ticounty coordinator; provisions for psy- 
chological testing for diagnosis and in- 
struction of students; and improvement 
in teacher evaluation of student perform' 
ancc. Reported are accomplishments 
such as the following to satisfy the eight 
objectives: establishment of tri-county 
directorship of exceptional child educa- 
tion; field testing of a curriculum guide 
•foi EMR and TMR students; an instruc- 
tional improvement workshop; develop- 
ment and teacher examination (in a 
workshop) of instructional materials for 
EMR students; plans to continue the 
position of multicounty coordinat- 
or/consultant after final Title VI funding; 
psychological testing of over 250 stu- 
dents for the EMR and TMR programs, 
and improved teacher attitudes toward 
behavioral objectives. (Included in ap- 
pendixes which comprise half the report 
are documents pertinent to the objectives 
such as a learner advocacy model for 
educational renewa! and a teacher self 
rating form.) (MC) 

ABSTRACT 1128 

EC 06 1128 EDN.A. 

Publ. Date Dec 73 4p. 

Mitchell, Marlys and Others 

The Pod in a Summer Program for 

Exceptional Children. 

Education and Training of the Mentally 

Retarded; V8 N4 P203-6 Dec 1973 

Descriptors: exceptional child education; 
educable mentally handicapped; elemen- 
tary school students; open education; 
summer programs; mentally handicapped 

Evaluated was the pod or open space 
approach to the education of seven pri- 
mary and nine intermediate level educa- 
Me mentally handicaoped children in a 



sunitTier proL'^.tm. 'I*hc two experienced 
teachers were aided by three full time 
and four part time teaching interns. 
Instruction was in small groups or on an 
individual basis. Teachers noted advan- 
tages such as interaction of students 
within the pod and disadvantages such as 
frequent interruptions. C/hiklren's reac- 
tions tended to emphasis the factor of 
the physical arrangement which most 
directly satisihed personal needs - 
whether structure, freedom, or alienti(>n, 
(OHJ 

ABSTRACT 1225 

\ic 06 1225 i-:n N.A. 

Publ. Dale Spr 74 7p. 
Herkman. Gloria 

Teenagers Are Making It Work: An 
Activity Center in a Special School. 

Teaching Exceptional Children; V6 N3 
P127-33 Spr 1974 

Descriptors: exceptional child education; 
educable menially handicapped; previK'a- 
tional education; program descriptions; 
daily living skills; mentally handicapped; 
primary grades; adolescents; .iocial de- 
velopment; special schools 

.An activity center was established in a 
special school to give educable mentally 
retarded adolescents and primary level 
children experience in social competen- 
cy, money, lime, and measurement 
skills. A group of 6 to 8 primary students 
visited the center 1/2 hour weekly to per- 
form manipulation tasks at six stations 
concerned with money, shopping, clocks, 
linear measurement, scales, and liquid 
measi''"cment. Communication between 
the aeolescent station master and his vis- 
itor depended on the verbal and cogni- 
tive abilities of the younger child, and 
consisted of an explanation of the sta- 
tion's equipment as well as questions 
such as 'how many pennies will buy as 
much as one nickel?' At the leisure sta- 
tion (station 7) both age groups social- 
ized or played games. At station 8. the 
older students baked cookies and made 
jello for sales (to primary classes). After 

the primary class visitors left, all stations 
were cleaned and time cards, reports, 
and money earned were turned in. Satis- 
factory job performance by adolescents 
Was required for total psy. Role playing 
and tape recording were done to perfect 
task performance. Real ir oney was 
earne ' to reimburse students for making 
jello .id cookies. The experience proved 
to be beneficial to both age groups. (MC) 

ABSTRACT 1379 

EC f)6 1379 HD 088 2ft2 

Publ. Date 73 12p. 
Handicapped and Normal Children 
Learning Together. 

Brigadoon Elementary School, Federal 
Way, Washington. 
EDRS mf,hc 

Descriptors: exceptional child education; 
cJ' ' '-^ menially handicapped; learning 
di es; program descriptions; pro- 
gru.. evaluation; mentally handicapped ; 
elementary school students; regular class 
placement; individualized instruction 

The 3-year Title III elementary school 



project provided an individualized pro- 
gram for the ."^10 attending students to 
assess elTcctiveness of educating the ly'i 
of the mildly handicapped mentally re- 
tarded, emotionally disturbed, and learn- 
ing disabled students in a coriunon 
School setting. I'wo trainer consultants, 
five teachers. LS interns in trainmg as 
v^ell as insirui'lional aides and coninuini- 
ty Ni^lunieors participated. Equipment 
such as tape recc^rders and language mas- 
ters ucre used. Tlie program specified 
objectives such as appropriate grade lev- 
el gains by id'.'ntiried handicapped chil- 
dren (HC) to equal or exceed gains of a 
control group. The HC were identified 
through diai^nostic tests, and were ev;du- 
ated daily by behavioral rating measures. 
Result's indicated no differences between 
gains of the HC and gains of the control 
group {students in another school receiv- 
ing help in a resource room) for the first 
year, gains equal to gains of the control 
group during the second year, and gains 
equal to or greater than the total grade 
level group for grades 3. 5. and 6 in 
reading, and for grade 6 in mathematics 
during the third year. The results sup- 
ported the hypothesis that mildly handi- 
capped children in the same setting as 
normal peers could be educated with as 
much effectiveness as students who were 
given extra assistance awuy from the 
regular class. (MC) 



ABSTRACT 1490 

EC f)6 ]4y() 089 522 

Publ. Date 74 7()p. 
EMR Program Development, 1973-74. 

Mentor Exempted Village School Dis- 
trict. Ohio. 

Bureau of Elementary and Secondary 
Education (DHFW/OlJ, Washington. D, 
C. 

EDRS mf,hc 

For Related Document See l{C 061489. 

Descriptors: exceptional child education; 
educable menially handicapped; demon- 
stration projects; stale programs; mental- 
ly handicapped; program descriptions; 
Ohio 

Presented are 1973-74 program objec- 
tives, related procedures and timelines, 
and a preliminary evaluation of an Ohio 
program for educable mentally retarded 
(EMR) pupils which has the following 
basic goals: the evaluation of various 
administrative models for providing in- 
struction to EMR students, the develop- 
ment of curriculum based on measurable 
instructional objectives, and the develop- 
ment of an inservice education program 
for teachers of EMR students. Provided 
for each major goal are subgoals such as 
the establishment of 24 classes for each 
of five different models (learning center, 
selected education, half-day placement, 
mainstreaming, and other experimental 
situations). Charts detail procedures and 
timelines for each subgoal on a monthly 
basis from August 1973 through July 
1974. A preliminary evaluation of project 
activities as of Spring 1973 is reported to 
have shown results such as completion 
of the first draft of sets of behavioral 
objectives and teaching strategies for use 
with handicapped students. (DB) 
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ABSTRACT 1919 

EC 1)6 lyp) |.;|) 7^s 

\\ib\. Date ^1 I [2p 

Raincy. lirncsiinc \V. 
A l4inf{u»f>e IX^velopinerit IV<>|»rnm for 
I*rcsch(M)l ChiUInn with JK^wIoprnciU 

Mississippi SiMc Scnc C'oIIl'.i:c 

IVsohool Ami l-arK l-tiiK-ati(Mi fVojccl 
for ChiUlrcii With fVvciopnu-fil.tl Pmh 
leins 

Hiirciiii of i:diic;i(ion fo/ ihf H;':uli- 
ca, -d (Dfll WVOI-:). VKiishiMMion. D. ( . 
r.O. nif.hc 

IX "-ripliMs: oxL'cption.il v.-fiifil cJucaiion; 
e".liiL'nh!c mentally iKuuliL'appeil; leaoliing 
jirui.lc^: languajre prniirafiis: hchaviorai 
ohjci: lives; nicntijlly haiulicapped ; disail- 
VLKiiagcil youtii; earl\ childhoi^d oduea- 
fion; (cacliing tnethoils-. lan^iia^c ilcvel- 
opnieni: elass activities ; perceptual Je- 
velopnieni: [\'v eKif;mernal I■)i^ahlililies 

l*tesenleil is a languaj:e development 
program consisting.', of .^0 inini-umtv to he 
Used as (he first formal dailv aeijvii\ 
•Aith '^-vear olvf edilcablc deve'oprneiilall> 
lianiipped or en v ironmentalK disadvan- 
lajievi children. If is e\plaine<i that the 
re<}tJircd technique include^ teacher ijues- 
tioning of one child, an elieiteil coniplw'te 
sentence response from the child, and 
rcp<.'.iitiini of the elicited correct response 
by rhc entire ^roup. Hniphasi/eil in the 
curriculum are perceptual trainiriiz. use of 
complete sentences, and subject matter 
that iv familiar to the child, Olfered arc 
niini-unils that feature the following top- 
ics (tuimher of niini-iinits per topic arc- in 
paret^the^es): the family flO). the farm 
Mj. animals the birthday party (I), 
foods (6), and weather (4). As an exam- 
ple, a rnini-unit provided for the farm 
sequence contains the objectives of de- 
veloping meaning of V) wdrds such as 
milk and kitty, visual closure, and audi- 
tory discrimination: and activities such 
as readir- and discussing a story book 
about a ' ty^. taking a trip to a farm, anil 
completmg farm figures (on a sheet of 
paper). Directions and materials are 
provided for making a weather calendar. 
Listed are i«ctiviiies to reinforce l.inguage 
skills in I'.reas delineated by ihe Illinois 
Tesi of Tsycholinguistie Abilities. Noted 
is the m.Mhod of evaluation (form is in- 
cluded) ba* ed on performance of the 
.objectives lan evaluation form is includ- 
ed). (.MC) 



ABSTRACT 2590 

Piibl Date Pp 
Peterson. I .udu ig .A. 

CO.VIP (C'(miputeru<^d Operational 
Maferials Prescription). 

Cooperative Kducational Service Agencv 
y. Ciilleti. Wis 

Wiscimsin State Dept. of F^iblic Insiruc- 
tion. Madison. Div. for Handicapped 
Children; 

ntfiee of i:ducation (DHKVV). Washing- 
a n. I) ( 
\ \)RS mf.hc 

Descriptors cducable .'.tntalK hand'- 
capped: computer assisted ins(ructi(>n ; 
msiruciional materials, reading: program 
desciiptions: mentally handicapped, diag 
nostic reaching: indi vnluali/eil instruc- 



tion: program evaluaiion: reading rnalni 
aK; lemevlial reading, feedback; evcep- 
t;iMial ehild education 

IVsciibed IS iVijcct COMT (( ompnter- 
i/ed < )pcJ.ilional Mateiials i*rescrip.:um 1. 
an null V iduali/ed i e ad ing insttuctional 
pi v^i .iin foi ediK able inenlallv I aided 
(f-..\lK) cfiildien in regular or speei.d 
classes li is evplamed llial the program 
1^ dc^igTied lo Loiielale wiih ihe V.'iseon- 
stn Ilesign for Reading ^WDKl and lo 
iitili/e ;i di.igtiostic leaching specialist 
who usi's '.pecitic reading instructional 
meiliods . iTiaicr ials , and teehmijues .A 
luiKiue characicrisitc of the program is 
seen lo be tfie punision to teachers of 
coni[>ii[cr print out feedl^ack uhich idcn- 
idies reading skills accomplished, skills 
not m;is(ereii. and materials (with loea- 
lion) ftu subsequent mstriiction, \hc 
progr.tm is reported to be Ciirrentlv in 
use VMih 1-:MR. ."^.r disadvantaged, 

.uul ^'2t\ normal cliildren C'ONIP is de- 
scribed lo consist of lue conipunents . 
iIk- U 1)K ( w hich has 45 objectives at 
four IcsL'K o{ progressive diliicuUv). pe- 
rrodic Irsiing .mil feedback . , results \ i;t 
compuicr printout, a Lompui':n/ed in- 
Nenior\ of insiruciion.,; niateri Js. pur- 
chase of instructional materials appropri- 
ate !o teach target ski^s. and iiiscrvice 
teacher education activities. Results are 
reported uhich show nean reading gains 
of the normal students from below aver- 
age to ubove national norms and reading 
gains inaile with other programs for the 
HMR. .Mso noted are the cost of StO per 
pupil, national recognition received, an^j 
positive evaluation in the Title VI I-valu- 
.ition Report, i DB) 

ABSTRACT 3 

[■:(' ir {){K)."^ i:n n.a. 

\\ib\. Hate Nov "4 :p. 
Ka/mark, Karen 
Soup's On. 

Instructor; V84 N:^ R7f)-1 Nov 74 

Descriptors: exceptional child education: 
mentally handicapped; educable mentally 
handicapped; elem-nlary education; stu- 
dents; daily living skills; program de- 
scriptions; course objectives; ct)oking 
instruction: nutrition : 

Described is a lO-weck course in nutri- 
lion. conking and ctinipariM>n sht^pping 
for a class of educable mentally handi- 
capped, elementary school students 
(GW) 



ABSTRACT 181 

l-X ()]8I I'.D N.A. 

Publ. Date Oct 74 6p. 
Hunt. Helen \'. 

Classroom Teehniqiits: (letting Kv- 
eryont' Involved in Meeting SpvcioJ 
Needs. 

f-.ducation and Training of the Mentallv 
Retarded: V^) N."^ PI.U-9 Oct 1^74 

Descriptors: educable mentally hamli- 
capped : pritTiary grades , intervention : 
program ilescripiions; exceptional child 
eiluc;ition: mentally handicapped; reme- 
dial instruction; readiness tmental); pro- 
gram evaluation; tliagnostic teaching; 

Described and evaluated is a l-ye;tr pro- 
gram which provided nine primary grade 



niildlv retarded children with diagnostic 
prescriptiu' iemedi;tl instruction. Noted 
are selection ptocedurcs. integratiiui of 
t!ie special pri>jecl uilh ifie regular pro 
giam. and piojecl goals such as patent 
iiuoKenient. Delailevl are llic paieni 
ptogiain luhieh encouiaged patenlN help 
to in the Jassioomi and gains in readi 
lU'Ns scores imeans of 11^ months tii rciid 
ing. " montfis in spelling, and M 
inoiiihs m anlhmetu) It is lepoitcd that 
hopes ot signiticantK incie;ised \(> 
semes weie not supported bv test le 
suits I isted ate positive as|)ects of the 
piogi.im ^uch .IS development of pusiiive 
self images b\ the children and negative 
asfKVts such ;is tne need for more insei- 
vice ir.iinmg to the regular siatl. (DH) 

ABSTRACT 1B2 

l-.c* ir ois: l-.l) N A. 

I'lihl Diilr Oct ''4 4p, 
\!iller. .huU; Voorhce^. Sandra 
Meariiiigfiii .\I<jrnin^s for IViniarv 
I:MH Stiidt'iKs. 

l duc;ifion aiul 1 raining *vl the Mentallv 
Retarded. \''' \ ^ i'l Vi-A} Oct I'r4 

Descnpiois: cdiie.sble menlalU h;oidi 
c;ipped; cl.iss ni.i nagcmen t ; class a.Moi- 
tics: i^l.tssfooiii arrangement, program 
descriptions, csceplioiial child education, 
ment.ilh haiidicappeil : be. awor prob- 
lems, piiniarv grades; indc[»cndent stmU . 

.A progr;tm u;is demised lo priuule \2 
eihrcabic primar\ gr:tde children uitli 
meaningful independent uork espcii- 
enccs during the morning period while 
the teacher \\as engaged in reading in- 
stnicritui. Students rotated among the 
following six work stations: l istening 
and follinving directions, math, reading, 
perception, teacher-pupil, and student's 
desk. Materials available at the various 
siatitms included tape reci>rder and lis- 
tening station with earphones, teacher- 
made work sheets and materi'ds. Dan- 
gua:_e blaster anii materials, and parque- 
try blocks and patterns. .A checklist was 
used to reeoril the number of limes a 
child interrupted, the number of t;»sks 
ctimpletcd. and the number of times pu- 
pils engaged in antisocial beha.'ii^rs. 
I-v;iluation revealed patterns of misbe- 
havior for specific students and general 
agreement regarding the program's suc- 
cess, (Author) 



ABSTRACT 1200 

EC 07 1208 ED ^01 505 

Publ. Date 73 I lip. 

Interim EMR-EH Program; End of 
Project Year Report: 1972-1973. 
ESEA.nUc m Project. 
Clark County School District, Las Ve- 
gas, Ncv. 

Bureau of Elementary and Secondary 
Education (DHEW/OE), Washington. D. 
C. 

Descriptors: educable mentally handi- 
capped; program evaluation; behavior 
change; evaluation methods; academic 
achievement; exceptional child educa- 
tion; mentally handicapped; educational- 
ly disadvantaged; secondary education; 
program descriptions; operant condition* 
ing; parent school relationship; student 
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cviiluiiiion: course objectives; curricu- 
lum; Klcnicntary Secondiiry tuluciUiou 
Act Title Hi: KSUA Title III; 
EDRS nif he 

Presented is th« end of project year 
(1972-197.^) report of an interim program 
to improve the ucadeinic perfornianco 
and behavior of 48 educnhle mentally 
retarded and educationally handicapped! 
adolescents 12- to 17 years-old who hail 
been excluded from special education 
classes. Reported are performance meas- 
ures (such as teacher developed invento- 
ries and anecdotal records) in four re- 
vised program objectives: student 
achievement in specialized curriculum to 
develop reading, arithmetic, social, and 
preoccupxitional skills: increased student 
academic output and rate of appropriate 
behavior through implemcniaiion of op- 
erant principles: successful student re- 
turn to regular special education pro- 
grams: and parent contact. Included in 
the appendixes are sample student evalu- 
ation forms in social living and occupa- 
tional skills, an explanation of the rein- 
forcement point system used, and the 
actnaJ anecdotal records of the 48 stu- 
dents. (CD 



ABSTRACT 1444 

EC 07 1444 ED 102 775 

Publ. Date 20p. 
Wiener, William K. and Others 
Social-Emotional Development and 
Creative Explorations for the Handi- 
capped Student. 

Paper Presented at the ^73 International 
Symposium On Learning Disabilities, III. 
Miami Beach. Florida 

Descriptors: educablc mentally hiindi- 
cappcd: creative expression; personal 
adjustment; program description-, excep- 
tional child education; mentally handi- 
capped; secondary education: public 
schools; special classes: remedial instruc- 
tion; prevocalional education; emotional 
adjustment; sociai adjustment; leisure 
time. 

EDRS mf; he 

Described is a public school project in 
which 47 oducable mentally retarded 
(EMR) students (grades 9 and 10) spend 
one third of their school day in regular 
high school elective offerings, one third 
in remedial academics and prevocational 
skills training, and one third in creat- 
ive-leisure arts activities. FpJiings of a 
previously used remedial-resource ap- 
proach (which resulted in a high drop out 
rate) are recounted. Discussed briefly arc 
the re medial-pre vocational portions of 
the curriculum including students* partic- 
ipation in a programed instructional se- 
ries geared to improve language and in- 
tellectual capacities and in a program of 
vocational guidance and career explora- 
tion experiences. The major portion of 
the document explains creative-leisure 
arts activities and five two-week personal 
experience modules titJed *You and Your 
Feelings', 'You and Your Future Fami- 
ly*. *A Personalized You*. 'You and tne 
Drug Culture', and You and Others'. 
Aspects of the modules described in- 



ERIC 



,4de role playing of emotional situa- 



tions, rnulti-mcdia presentations concern- 
ing human sexualiiy« and student visits 
to hospitalized persons. Successful le- 
suits of the program su'-h as decreases in 
aggressive behavior, increased school 
participation, and improved scores on u 
Person-Group Relationship Scale (which 
is appcndetl) are noted. Also appended is 
a list tif creative and •eisure arts program 
corript>ncnts. (I .S) 



ABSTRACT 1445 

(P 1445 |-:i) U)2 71h 

Publ. Date Jul 74 ISSp. 
ClilTord, Miriam; McKinney, James D. 
KvaiuatJon of Kxemplury Programs for 
the Kducable ;:elarded: KSKA nUc 
111. Final Report for 1973-74 BudKil 
Period. 

North Carolina Univ.. Chapel Hill. 

Frank Porter Graham Center. 

Chapel Hill-Carrboro Public S»:hools. N. 

C. 

Bureau of Hlemcnl;iry and Sccondai v 
Fducalion [DHV.WK )}•.). Washirj^ton, I). 
C. 

EDRS mf; he 

For Related Information See FC (MO f^)} 

Descriptors: cducable mentally handi- 
capped; regular ciass placement; ^.pecial 
classes; open education; self concept; 
role playing; delivery systems- program 
evaluation; mentally handicapped; excep- 
tional child research; elementary educa- 
tion; nongraded classes; media technolo- 
gy; learning characteristics; student alti- 
tudes; academic achievement; Elementa- 
ry Secondary Education Act Title III; 
ESEA Title III; 

Evaluated in a 3-year project were the 
effects of three different classroom set- 
tings (a graded open classroom with a 
resource tEacher. a mullt-gradc open 
classroom emphasizing individualized 
instruction, and two self-contained spe- 
cial education classrooms) on achieve- 
ment, self concept and classroom behav- 
ior of 30-38 educable mentally retarded 
children 8- to )3-ycars-old. Analysis of 
pre- and post-test measures of self con- 
cept, achievement, attitudes, and class- 
room behavior did not demonstrate that 
one setting was clearly superior to anoth- 
er in producing meaningful gains in aca- 
demics, self-concept or attitudes to 
schooling. Op>en classrooms promoted 
more peer interaction while the self con- 
tained setting elicited more attending and 
teacher directed behavior. Teachers per- 
ceived S*". in open settings less favorably 
than Ss in self contained classrooms. 
.Vssociated with academic success were 
the learning characteristics of attention, 
independence, and task-oriented peer 
interaction .sociodrama, role playing tech- 
niques, and the use of media orograms to 
assist instruction in altemaki/c settings 
we ? found to be positive program com- 
ponents. Seven appendixes provide such 
information as a listing of topics covered 
during the sociodrama sessions and a list 
of media productions. (CL) 
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Publ. Date Nov 74 95p. 
Krogh» Barbara and Others 



A Review of Irunsition ProKnim.s in 
Californiu Public ScIiooLs. 

California l/i^iv.. Los Angeles, (Iraduatc 

School of Education. 

Californi-4 State Univ.. l.os Anprles. 

Calif(^rnia Univ., I. us Angeles. ScIjooi of 

lulucalion. 

(\ilifnrnia State Dept, o{ Education. Eos 

.Angeles. 
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Descriptors: cducable mentally handi- 
capped; state surveys; administrator atti- 
tudes; regular class placement; student 
placement; exceptional child research: 
[iicntally handicapped; minority groups: 
interviews; questionnaires: inservice 
teacher education; equal education; fi- 
nancial support; program effect iveness; 
California; 

Questioned were administrators of 166 
California school districts regarding tran- 
sition programs (mandated by legislative 
and court actions) for students previous- 
ly classified as educable mentally retard- 
ed (EMR) Detailed program descri|itions 
were obtained from the ten administra- 
tors interviewed, while information from 
156 districts was obtained through a 
mailed questionnaire. Sample districts 
includc'd high Anglo, high Black, and 
high Spanish surname districts as well as 
districts ranging from small to large and 
repro«;enting all parts of the state includ- 
ing both rural and urban schools. 
Findings indicated that all districts had 
implemented systematic procedures to 
review EMR pupils though specifics var- 
ied widely, and that ethnic characteris- 
tics of reclassified pupils reflected the 
ethnic characteristics cf the dist>ict. '[Tie 
most popular transition model was regu- 
lar class placement with tutorial help 
from paraprofessional aides. Inservice 
training for staff serving transition pupils 
was conducted by approximately half the 
districts. Most programs were supported 
by state funds with some districts match- 
ing with local funds. Administrators 
agreed that previous inequities of place- 
ment were being corrected, though there 
was less confidence that transition pro- 
graming was consistently beneficial to 
transition or regular class pupils. 
Recommendations included the develop- 
ment of comprehensive systems for pro- 
gram evaluation. Appended arc texts of 
relevant legislation and Department of 
Education directives. the interview 
schedule and questionnaire, and a listing 
of participating districts. (DB) 
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Investigated was the relationship be- 
tween school personnel attitudes toward 
educable retarded students (grades icin- 
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dergaitentolljand the quality of educa- 
tional proi^ams provided for the rciar- 
d?tcb, Altiiudf questionnaires were com- 
pleted by chief school officers, principals 
and classroom teachers in 26 school dis- 
tricts. TTie educational program waseval- 
uated by measures iJ individualization, 
interpersonal regard, creative expression 
aii(' divergency of thinking, and group 
activity, No significant dilfeicnce was 
found among personnel attitudes tc vard 
Ik fci.irdaies. Data indicated that k 
ir'iudes of chief school officers, princi- 
p?,Iiand classroom teachers wer; signifi- 
cantly related to the quality of the cduca- 
iional programs provided. (CD 
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j;roup living!; interfcrsoiial coinpclcria'; 
(.'\ci.'piioii,il ihilil diiciiikin, ineiiLilh 
jiiiniiicippcJ; ciliicahlc mciilallv hiiiiili' 
^■jppeJ: eitii»iioiiall\ iliMiirbcJ: scunii 
hanJicappctl: aHiiiiiiiiiilv pfoiirafrv \& 
([\\\od rchahililaliiiii; CiHipiialur i'lo- 
piih, Jaik 

iinplciik'iiiaiioii of kku 
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(sc\c'fd\ ami [uUi4\ fctarJcJ) iiisii- 
Hiliniiaii/d diilJiL'ii, |iu'Jcliiii|iiciil iido- 
iL'sa'nis 111 a |;roiip hoiiii', aiul cdiiuiNo 
folardod ^liiiiciils in .i special aliiuilioii 
sccniKlaii pioiiraiii in llic lifM 
papa on a Kiiuoral approach lo icacli- 
iiij; social skills lo itic scicick liaiuli- 
capped ari' such basic ci'iiccpls as be- 
hauor iiicasiiicinciil, coaliiiiicnl rem- 
forcciiieiil, and shapiiij; iccbniijiies, •\ 
lokcn cco!ioiii\ is ihc nioJi'i ;i'csciilcd in 
[k second paptr, dealing; u\\ prcdcliH' 
ijiicnl Nns |)i*scribcd arc proi:raiii cic' 
iiinils mcliidine llic ■itininiinii^ tdaliiiii' 
Nhip, iainilv-sulc ciuifomm'i 
l!k'iap\, a[;d icaclicr paiciii 
al,ini:wiiti the niiili\alioii sisioin's ihicc 
major .viiiponcnls ipoinl sisicni, sooal 
ti'irifiuri'i'ii'iii visii'iii .Hill sdf- kiiucrn- 



icupped learners. Testing demonstrate I 
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EM H child's knowledge of money skills 
and vocabulary, The effectiveness was 



by performance levels on individual 
Items, and hy retention data, Analyses of 
commiinitv location etfecis showed that 
ihe I'nii was highly effective in rural and 
suburban communities as well as in the 
urban coinmunitics. Teachers expressed 
a preference for the Unil over other iiv 
stnictional materials, (OW) 
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Krus, Patricia H, 
SunimativL'fivaltiationol the Measure- 
ment o! Length Unil of the Money, 
Measurement and Time Pronram. 
Research Report No. 71, 
Minnesota I'niv., Minneapolis, 
Research. Developnieni. And Demon- 
sliation Ceiile; in Education of Haiidi' 
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Descripiofs: educablc nii'nially himili- 
cappcJ; elementary ediicaiioo; mm- 
tional malcriak evaluation; exceptional 
child research; meoialty handicapped; 
vocabulary; concept formation; Money, 
Measuremenl and Time Program; 

Field icslini; of the Weight 1,'nii of the 
Monev. Measurement and Time ['ro^rain 
was conducted with I] elementary 
schiwl classes of educahic mentally 
handicapped (EMHl children. The 5 Ss 
were assigned to the experimental group, 
ihe Hawthorne groop. or the control 
grutip, Two criterion referenced tests 
were adniinisiered to dctcrniiiie Ss' func- 
tional understanding of weight, their 
sighing skills, and related vocabulary 
<ilk. Testing demonstrated that the Unit 
.ncreascd Ss' knowledge of weight skills 
and vocabulary. Analyses of commiinil 
location etfects indicated that the Unit 
was quite elicctive in rural and suburban 
communities, ;is well as in urban areas. 
All teachers who returned evaluation 
forms \^Tr] expressed a preference fur 
the Unit over other instructional materi- 
als, (GW) 
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Measurement of Weijjht Unit:AForni' 
«tive Evaluation. Research Report No- 
77. 

Minnesota Univ,, Minneapohv 
Research, Development, And Demon- 
stration Center in Hducation of Handi- 
capped Children. 

Bureau of Education for Ihe Handi- 
capped iDHEWIOEl, Washington. I). 
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Descriptors: cducable mentally handi- 
capped; elementary education; insiruC' 
tional materials; evaluation; e\ceptional 
child research; mentally handicapped; 
vocabulary; concept formation; Monev, 
Measurement and Time program, 

■[he pilot version of the Measurement of 
Weight Unit of the Money, Measurement 
and Time Program was tested with 
higher fiiiictioniiig educable mentalH 
handicapped (EMH) children to 
H-ycars-oldi from regular prc-primary 
classes and with 1) lower functioning 
EMH children {I to KVyears-old) from 
special classes, Pre- and postiesting, 
teacher evaluation forms, and Teacher 



Special education model which could be 
adopted by a school system and of a 
model curriculum involving individual 
and small group instruction. Noted are 
concepts on which the instructional pro- 
gram model is based such as regular 
class placement (in non graded classes}, 
small group and individualized instruc- 
tion, and instructional strategies derived 
following comprehensive diagnosis. Out- 
lined in detail are the following curricu- 
lum units: math (Cuisenaire rods), social 
studies ("Our Working World"), sci- 
ences, reading, language, and percep- 
lual-oiotor skills, Examination of the 
project model includes job descriptions 
of ihe slatf. Summarized are services 
and evaluation given by the medical, 
speech ,ind hearing consiihanis. and psy- 
chological consultants, and by the social 
worker and principak Test data are ana- 
lyzed to reveal the children's progress in 
reading, perceptual-motor development, 
and intellectual and psycholingiiisiic ;ibil- 
ities, A major finding reported was that 
11)1 of 1(1] children involved in the pro- 
gram obtained achievement gams that 
^oiild allow them to read independently 
as well, IS under inslriiciion,(l„S) 



author discusses long lerm effects of an 
inlcnsive shorl duration language stimu- 
lation program used with 64 culturally 
disadvantaged first grade diildren. a 
comparison of the results obtained in 
that program with results obtained by 
younger and older children, the effects of 
the language enhancement program upon 
intact full size classrooms of 30 lo 35 
children, and the effects of the program 
upon 26 educable mentally handicapped 
(EMH) children (mean age of 10 years), 
Conclusions such as the following are 
detailed: that after 1 years, culturally 
disadvantaged Ss retained their signifi- 
cant gain in IQ, and that EMHSs gained 
significantly over cor.:rols in the areas of 
mental and expressive abilities. (GW) 
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leaching meihods; physical education; 
swimming instruction; Silvia Method 

This study compared the Red Cross and 
Silvia (Hand and Foot Concept) meth- 
ods of teaching beginninj; swimming to 
the mentally retarded, EMR subjects 
were randomly selected fmm a popula- 
tion of 150 children 12 to 1 5 years old 
and given six weeks of experimental 
swimming instruction, The Silvia meth- 
od produced significantly superior re- 
sults on the front crawl stroke posttesi, 
Backstroke results showed no significan! 
difference between the methods. No 
evidence of an interaction l^etwcen 
teacher and method was observed, (Au- 
thor) 



Teaching Arithmetic to Educablc Re- 
tarded Children. 

EDRS not available 

Education And Training Of The Men- 
tally Retarded; V5N3P104-8 Oct 1970 
Descriptors: exceptional child educa- 
tion; educable mentally handicapped; 
arithmetic; grammar; language ability; 
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capped 

(t is explained that the mentally handi- 
capped child's deficiency in arithmetic 
reasoning may be largely accounted for 
by his lower language competence, Pre- 
sented are some basic grammatical prin- 
ciples that are an important part of the 
language related to arithmetic. A de- 
tailed analysis of the noun phrase, which 
contains the fundamental language vehi- 
cle for presenting arithmetic or quantita- 
tive concepts, is presented to illustrate 
its arithmetic importance. (AuthorlKW) 
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To evaluate the impact of a specific 
program on the learning of educablc 
mentally handicapped (EMH) children, 
to assess the inter and intra-cognitive 
differences of the H\1H. and to measure 
the relationship ofchildren's learning to 
home circumstances, students from four 
Iowa Primary EMH classrooms were 
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Designed for the teacher, the auihor 
deals with basic leaching for slow learn- 
ers. Individualization is stressed through 
recommendations for assessment, lesting 
and diagnostic procedures, Various 
teaching techniques are considered cov- 
ering such areas as reading, spelling, 
maihematics. arts, and prevocational ed- 
iicaiion. Parent-teacher relationships 
and teacher training are also touched 
upon by the auihor, (CD) 
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change; family environment; mentally 
handicapped; reinforcers; parent role; 
teacher role 

I'^ing si\ Educable Mentally Handi- 
capped subjects living at home and a;- 
lending public school, a procedure was 
established for making reinforcers availa- 
ble in the home environment for cooper- 
ative and attentive classroom behavior. 
Throughout the program, both parents 
and teachers of the subjects served as 
irainers. At the conclusion of the study, 
all subjects were found to exhibit 
marked improvement in both academic 
performance and classroom behavior. 
(Auihor) 
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A leacher of primary, educable mentally 



Further techniques involving warm-up, 
mirroring, rol: training, magic shops, and 
modeling, evaluative procedures, and 
selected steps of the rolcplaying process 
are trhi Ten sample rolcplaying 
situatio';.i .esigncd especially for EMR 
children presented. Developed is a 
curricular unit for a prevocational EMR 
class for teaching telephone procedures 
appropriate to social emergency, busi- 
ness, and long distance calls, (GW) 
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children within the context of small 
group games to delcrmine whether the 
children's inability to listen accurately 
was due in part to a lack of training and 
relevant language e\perience*i, 
Procedure? used in the 10 week training 
program included intentional teaching, 
peer modeling, and tangible, social, and 
symbolic rewards. Although the post- 
training loial score of the experimental 
group was below thai of an average 
group of the same chronological age, the 
experimental group surpassed the aver- 
age group on one subtest and equalled it 
on three subtests. The absence of im- 
provement in the control group was 
thought to indicate that traditional spe- 
cial class programs effect little improve- 
ment in listening skills. (AuthorlGW) 
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dcnt,s. the author outlines a mathematics 
program in which arithmetic is related to 
life situations. Games (dice, lotto, bee- 
tles, and dominoes), football scores, and 
number squares arc suggested as ways of 
introducing number concepts, Scales that 
can be introduced in the classroom are 
said to include car instruments, plug set- 
ting, thermometers, clocks, telephones, 
electricity meter dials, and weighing 
machines, The following mstructional 
materials and activities are recommended 
as means of acquainting students with 
money concepts: adding machines, mon- 
ey boards, newspaper advertisements, 
supermarket bills, sler^^ catalogs, class- 
room shops, bus mniiey, school banking, 
school canteen, wages. kt^tK medical 
and hospital insurance forms, and in- 
come tax forms. Suggestions are also 
offered for teaching practical concepts of 
time, length, mass, and capacity, (GW) 
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capped is seen to require repetition, posi- 
tive class attitudes, and flexibility of 
schedule, Described is the teacher's ap- 
proach to reading, writing, numbers, sci- 
ence, and geography, Art and music ac- 
tivities are said to have included records, 
drawing, tracing, clay, and crafts. Four 
field trips to the fire station, circus, zoo, 
and the park are described as are holiday 
celebrations. Teaching aids used are said 
to have included cards, bingo, coloring 
books, puzzles, puppets, and audiovisual 
materials. Noted are weekly discussions 
which considered guidance matters such 
as health, conduct, manners, and morals, 
A class play is said to have increased the 
children's self confidence, A final chap- 
ter discusses the teacher's personal moti- 
vations, sterilization of the mentally 
handicapped, and the role of parents, 
(DB) 
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junior-senior siudciils, Sujigested i^i lh:it 
discovery leaching is al leasl as etfeclive 
a< rote or expository leaching, InJiictive 
learning is given to k one aspect of dis- 
covery learning and is defined to be the 
procedure of supplying examples and 
experiences which paniil the learner to 
induce the iinderlyipg rule iii\oIvcd, The 
ediicirility of inteligencc is ihouiihl to 
be one possible outcome of induclne 
teaching. Research is umii which 
suggests that consistent iitili/alion of \k 
indiicli\e teaching stvie \uHild test ihc 
ellicacy of iiidiictiu' teachioi; Seen lo he 
necessary m ever^ induciive leaching 
interaction are problem sohing, struc- 
ture, feedback, and consistence, Steps 
recommended for the building of an in- 
forniational repertoire to foster a positive 
learning altitude include labeling, detail- 
ing, inferring, predicting, and generaliz- 
ing. \ model h given of a problem solv- 
ing instruction sci|uence combining infor- 
mation building with indiictivi' teaching 
by ^nean^ of a systems ,ipproach of yes- 
no decision nulling \ihich alkn^s the 
iciicher to evaluate ^iiideiil performance 
,!t e.ich siep, A simple social studies Ics- 
deLiiling the induclne niieraciions of 
teacher and Ntudenis h given. 
Recommended is the gradual transition 
by the teacher to an inducine leactiiiig 
vt\le, and high leachei expectations 
iDBi 
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The combination text and source book in 
methods and materials examines the 
behavior of educable mentally retarded 
children and describes approaches to 
evaluation and education. It is stressed 
that the consequences of evaluation 
should be educational planning and 
posischool training, General concepts 
such as student teacher planning are 
emphasi/ed for the successful implemen- 
tation of a program of individualized in- 
struction. Considered is mental retarda- 
tion, past, present, and future in terms 
of definitions, etiology, classification, 
historical educational treatments, group- 
ing, research, psychological eviduation, 
and characteristics of the retarded, 
Presented in a discussion on curriculum 
;ind methodology for teaching the men- 



ence reports; reading comprehenjion; 
context clues; money managtmer,!, cog- 
nitive development; motor development; 
institutes (training programs); voc;:iional 
education; training techniques; 'vord rec- 
ognition 

Nine conference papers focus on educa- 
tion of educable mentally handicapped 
(EMH) children, A prototype evaluation 
of procedures for teaching reading com- 
prehension involves assessment of % 
EMH or normal students' skills in identi- 
fying main and supporting ideas in con- 
nected discourse. Described is the Lin- 
coln School's behavioral management 
system for EMH students, which simu- 
lates the American capitalistic system 
through teacher development of a realis- 
tic environment, wherein students estab- 
lish governing rules, and receive pay for 
good work and behavior, Reported are 
studies of contextual analysis and con- 
cept learning of normal and retarded 
children, Results of a token economy to 
develop money management skills in 
EMH students ]]■ to H-years-old indi- 
cate higher competency levels in func- 
tional mathematics. Provided is a basis 
for assessing and programing retarded 
children's cognitive and motor develop- 
ment from infancy through ) years of 
age. Described as adaptable for institu- 
tional or agency use is a model which 
evolved from a teacher's workshop m 
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In a study which used the critical inci- 
dent technique to define the task of 
teachers of educable mentally retarded 
(EMR) children, findings indicated that 
punishment was the primary method 
teachers used for managing both individ- 
ual and group behavior, and that more 
acceptable techniques were used infre- 
quently. Punishment was used for nearly 
half the incidents reported although it 
was ineffective Wt. of the time, TTie 
findings implied that educators must 
evaluate training programs for teachers 
of EMR students to determine weakness- 
es as well as to find methods of remedy- 
ing program deficiencies, (AuthorlMC) 
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mentally handicapped; emotionally dis- 
turbed; elementary school students; 
learning processes 

Compared were the effects of small 
groL.i instruction and cross-age tutorial 
instruction on 29 learning disabled, edu- 
cable retarded, or emotionally disturbed 
elementary school children in a resource 
room setting, Five experiments were per- 
formed in six different schools by six 
different teachers /ith different children. 
Results indicated that Ihe children 
learned more from a tutor than in a small 
group. The effect w^s observed for word 
recognition, spelling, oral reading, and 
multiplication. Tutorial instruction was 
superior to self instruction and tutors 
appeared to benefi academically from 
the experience, (AuthorlMC) 
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of 45 educable mentally retarded lO-to 
14-year-old students. It is stressed that 
the philosophy of the miijdle schools and 
of team teaching is to provide a means 
of meeting individual needs of students, 
IX'scribed are the program^s physical 
facilities (one large and two small class- 
rooms), qualifications of five team mem- 
bers, the student population O/Cf black), 
and curriculum development. Explained 
are goals and objectives in the areas of 
self concept, social relations, and aca- 
demics, Reported are results of pro[!rani 
evaluation showing that growth in the 
areas of reading and arithmetic matched 
the time lapse between test administra- 
tions, and that important positive behav- 
ioral changes were observed in siudeni 
atiitudes. independence and pride in 
work, peer relationships, and self con- 
trol, A final section focuses on the in- 
structional process of the teaming pro- 
gram in terms of variables (such as the 
need for peer group acceptance), staff, 
and program scheduling and policies. 
Also discussed is the process of develop- 
ing individual educators lo become coop- 
eraiiuii team memin'rs, 
Recommendations are given iii the areas 
of personnel selection, classroom miin- 
agemem. curriculum, and physical sp;i.:i' 
Appended are a questionnaii.,:, ,i ic/.d'cr 
evaluation form, and a lessi,r, ''r,Mi, 
(l)B) 



models; behavior change; video tape 

recordings; mentally handicapped; early 

childhood; operant cotiditioning; rein- 
forcement; !iocial adjustment 

A '-year-old mildly retarded boy learned 
the social responses of asking grammati- 
cally correct questions, smiling, and 
speaking about appropriate discussion 
topics through a modified multiple base- 
line procedure involving video taped 
modeling. Each of the three target be- 
haviors were taught sequentially by hav- 
ing the S view a video tape of two nor- 
ma! "^-year-old models in the modeling 
condition, giving instructions and rein- 
forcing social behaviors, and combining 
the three modes. The results had implica- 
tions for (he theoretical superiority of 
conibimng the three treatment proce- 
dures, the practical feasibility of model 
presentation by video tape, and the use 
of nonretarded peers as models, 
l.Author.'MCl 
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relay equipment auioiiiaiicalk counted 
and reinforced H\it movement, Tli:'e 
were live e\penmenial period^ compiiv 
ing three ba>eline and \u sequences of 
reinforcement contingency; tirsi rem 
forcement for decreasing and then in 
creaMPg movement, followed by urder). 
The reinforcement contingencies signifi- 
canib, altered the Ss" activity. The siuih 
mdicateJ the po^Mbiliiv of mechanizing 
sunii' bchaiior moditicaliiHi priiceditiL's 
(.•\uthor[)lii 
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Descriptors: exceptional child research; 
educable mentally handicapped; time; 
programed instruction; evaluation; men- 
tally handicapped; elementary school 
students; junior high school studenis; 
'laly living skills 

Evaluated was a new programed instruc- 
tional unit in time-telling skills i^ilh Id 
educable mentally retarded children from 
special inlermcdiate or junior high class- 
es. Ss were selected who met criteria 
such as counting by fives and reading at 
or above the second grade level, The 
p.^ogram's seven phases went from tasks 



ry of each 1st grade child's need for aid 
with basic number facts, reading level 
skills, and art skills, and also developed 
progress reports, Each Ss tutored three 
tutces 45 minutes twice weekly. 
Questionnaire items such as 'should re- 
tarded children be in school?', and 
'would you invite a retarded child to 
your birthday party?' elicited the follow- 
ing attitudes: experimental Ss were more 
accepting of EMR students in a school 
situation, and were more willing to ac- 
cept the EMR child in their homes (but 
hesitant to have an EMR child eat with 
the family) than controls; and neither 
experimental nor control Ss fully under- 
stood the concept of retardation although 
the experimental Ss had a greater under- 
standing. A year after the study the gift- 
ed tutors continued to work with thr 
EMR students, (MC) 
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Social Reinforcement iind Knouledf^c 
of Results as Determinants of Motor 
Performance Among EMR Children. 

.American Journal of Meniiil DeiidciKA; 
U N6 I^.^Mi May 1974 

Desaiptors: cxcepii^'ial child rescardi; 
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adolescents; percepliial nioior coordina- 
lion: behavior nmdificaiion; hehiivior 
change 

Eight) H- lo 14-u'ar-old educable mental- 
ly retarded children were e\amiiied \o 
dcicrmine the effect of social reinforce- 
ment mceniives (lanjiihle, praise, re- 
proof, and control I and knowledge iif 
results on the performance of an accura- 
cy motor task. Results of variance analy- 
sis inilitaied thai motor performance 
with this population impioved in all m^- 
cial reinforcemenl condiiions lo a grealer 
degree uhen kn'/ Icujie of results u> 
preu'nt than uhen it was absent, 
(AiiihorlMO 
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dems; secondary school siiidems; listen- 
inj; comprehension; cominiinicalion 
skills; Radio Proitrams 

Children ID to V, years of age in a clihs 
for the emotionally disturbed were spell- 
hound while listenin[; to a 1-hour tape of 
an old radio show 'The Shadow' and lal' 
er indicated comprehension through their 
answers to questions, Two children who 
displayed seemingK inattentive behavior 
during the second IP. hour were found 
hy the psychologist to have drawn pic- 
tures of the submarine featured in the 
story line. Old radio programs such as 
'Suspense' and 'Henry Aldrich' were 
ob'tiiined from an instructional materials 
center for development of 'ikills such as 
listenini;. set]uencing, and creative writ- 
ing. An inner city high school teacher of 
educable menially retarded boys reported 
success as ii result of de!ine;iting objec- 
tives and using the tapes for improve- 
ment of skills such as recognition. 
[Sources of radio progr;;ni tapes are in- 
cluded!, iMD 
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The Use of Programmed Instruction in 
Developing the Computational Skills of 
Mentally Retarded Children. 

MeMal Retardation; VP. N4 ?M Aug 

m 

Des^Tiptors; e\ceptioiial child research; 
educable mentally handicapped; pro- 
gramed instruction; mathematics 

Birteen pairs of educable mentally re- 
tarded children were matched on a pre- 
test of arithmetic computation, Be con- 
trol group received drill and practice on 
one-step addition and group received the 
same drill and practice in a programed 
format, subtraction in iradition:i! work- 
sheet format, Tlie e\perimcntal Although 
the e\perimenlal group did not perform 
significantly better than the control ' 
groyp, advantages of the programed 
formal included provision of a success 
oriented alternative to traditional drill 
vuirk^*ieets,(Authon'nBi 
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taught concepls (such as big-liile) by use 
of object pairs which differed only in ihe 
property distinguishing the concept, All 
students learned correct responding to 
tasks used during leaching and developed 
concepts, as evidenced by performance 
on novel taskv Rcplicalion of the pro- 
gram v^'ith still younger retarded children 
was equall) successful, The results sup- 
port ihe view thai preschool retarded 
children can be taught many of the skills 
with which other children enter public 
schools, (Auihor/DH) 
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capped; .Mexican Americans; bilingual 
students; HIemeniary Education; Teach- 
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noritv Groups; second language learning; 
(lass ,'\clivitics; Program Descripiicns; 

A teacher of 15 cducable mentally handi- 
cappeil elementary school children (14 of 
whom were of Chicano descent) used 
informal and structured bilingual ap- 
proaches to help children become aw'are 
of the value of their language and culture 
and lose their fear of working with two 
languages, in an atmosphere of relaxed 

:ii'iVfli;ini't» (if hnlh Fnollth iiiiH 'sn.'initvh 
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level of intellectual stimylation and types 
of learning opportunities offered were 
evaluated along the following parame- 
ters: level of cognitive demands, variabil- 
ity of cognitive demands, sources of 
cognitive demands, richness of activities, 
pupil task involvement, degree of indivi- 
duali/alion, sources of individualization, 
and modes of teacher iniluencc, Compar- 
ison with American classes revealed that 
Dutch teachers depend much less on re- 
citation, discussion, and individual inter- 
active tutoring than American teachers, 
that Dutch children displayed a much 
iiigher degree of self direction and per- 
sistence than American children, and 
thai Dutch children showed a slightly 
lower level of inierniil locus of control 
than American children. Noted is the 
lack in the Netherlands of consistency in 
pedagogical theory, curriculum, or teach- 
ing style and the high degree of reliance 
upon the individual teacher in supervis- 
ing instruction, (DBl 
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lion, subtraction, multiplication, frac- 
tions, measurement, telling time, and the 
monetary system. One game is described 
for each area, and the description in- 
cludes an explanation of the instructional 

objective, the actual activity, and expect- 
ed outcomes. iGW) 
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teaching methods; class activities; 

In a 6 weeks unit on traflic education 
using flannel graphs, filmstrips and mod- 
els, 13 special class students (IQ 
ages ?-to !l-years-old learned six basic 
skills including crossing a road, obeying 
traffic lights and walking on country 
roads. (CI.) 
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(ainment of Educabic Mentally Re* 
tarded and Normally Developing Boys 
d School Age. Technical Report No. 
301. 

Wisconsin Univ,, Madison, Research and 
Development Center for Cognitive 
Learning, 

National Inst, of Education (DHEW), 
Washington. D, C. 
OEC 5-10-154 
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Desaiptors: educable mentally handi- 
capped; concept formation; verbal learn- 
ing; teaching methods; exceptional child 
research; mentally handicapped; age; 
learning processes; 

Examined were the effects of verbal la- 
bels alone and in combination with two 
types of instruction on the concept at- 
tainment of 80 educable mentally retard- 
ed and 80 normal boys of school age 
matched for mental age, For learning the 
concept 'equilateral triangle' Ss were 
randomly assigned to one of four experi- 
mental treatment conditions: verbal la- 
bels and instruction on pentagon labels, 
verbal labels and instruction on equilater- 
al triangle labels, verbal labels only, and 
verbal labels and instruction on cutting 
tool labels (control). Administered was 
the Equilateral Triangle Test Batter'-, 
with subtests measuring concrete, iden.- 
ty and classifactory concept attainment. 
Analysis of test scores indicated the fol- 
lowing findings: that, as hypothesized, 
boys of higher mental age performed bet- 
ter than boys with lower mental age; that 
as hvDOthcsized. there was no significant 
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Descriptors: trainable mentally handi- 
capped; operant conditioning; teaching 
methods; verbal communication; time 
factors (learning); exceptional child re- 
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havior change; institutionalized (per- 
sons); television; project MORE: 

Operant conditioning principles were 
used to promote verbalizations based on 
current event television news slorifis in 
three institutionalized 15-year-old retar- 
dates. Percentages of correct responses 
concerning the videotaped news seg- 
ments were recorded in four experimen- 
tal conditions: baseline, massed news 
with tokens and praise contingent on 
appropri?tc verbal response, news dis- 
tributed overtime without reinforcement, 
and distributed news with contingent 
tokens and praise. Results indicated that 
the use of reinforcement and distribution 
of the news positively affected the Ss' 
verbal behavior. Demonstrated was the 
affect on verbalization of antecedent 
conditions (exposure to television news), 
suggesting television's potential as an aid 
in language instruction, (Cl) 



between the mean ing scores of the 
e\perimental and trauiiional groups was 
not significant, ant that retention scores 
did not differ significantly from learning 
scores. It was concluded that use of an 
expository advance organi/cr was no 
more elTeclive than traditional expository 
techniques when inforiTtition was pres- 
ented orally to EMR adolescents, (I,S) 
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Given are examples of pictorial riddles 
on environmental safety which have in- 
creased verbal information processing 
skills in educable mentally handicapped 
children ages 7- to 16-years, (CL) 
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Minnesota Univ., Minneapolis. 
Research, Development, And Demon- 
stralion Center in Education of Handi- 
capped Children. 

Bureau of Education for the Handi- 
capped (DHEW/OE), Washington, D, C. 
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Special Education. 
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Descriptors: educablc mentally handi- 
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Compared was the effectiveness of lan- 
guage developmenl training in 29 educa- 
ble retarded children (mean CA 7.7 
years) and associative grouping training 
in 32 educable retarded children (mean 
CA 8.3 years). Trained teachers instruct- 
ed the children for daily half-hour ses- 
sions using either the Pcabody language 
Developmenl Kit, or sequenced activities 
designed to teach organization and learn- 
ing and recall strategy. Analysis of test 
date (including the sampling organization 
and recall through strategies test and two 
subtests of the Illinois Test of Psycholin- 
guistic abilities) indicated that the Ss 
trained to seek and utilize associations 
between stimuli impi vcd significantly on 
sorting and recall measures. Although 
training in associative grouping improved 
utilization of presented organization, no 
differences were found between the 



of data related to vocabulary develop- 
ment and the utilization of instructional 
strategies indicated that all conditions 
demonstrated increases in 'specific' vo- 
cabulary development and that the utili- 
zation of instructional strategies varied 
with the conditions. Evaluation of the 
three instructional conditions revealed 
tliat those receiving thematic summaries 
(the Relational and Mixed conditions) 
resulted in generally better perform- 
ances. Results led to several suggestions 
for the development of elaboriiion-based 
vocabulary instruction for retarded chil- 
dren such as that concrete vocabulary 
words are easier to develop than are 
more abstract words. (Appendixes in- 
clude a sample vocabulary lesson and the 
four tests used in the study.) (LS) 
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Described are tips on developing motiva- 
tional and experience-activity charts for 
use with educable retarded students, 
Listed are such chart motivational ele- 



Evaluation of a Program of Systematic 
Instructional Procedures for Extreme- 
ly Poor Retarded Children. 

American Journal of Mental Deficieticy ; 
V79 N6 P6:7-3I May 1975 

Descriptors: educable mentally handi- 
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ing; exceptional child research; mentally 
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hood; program effectiveness: teaching 
methods; 

A demonstration program was conducted 
in which 54 innercity children (ages 
9-to-l2-years), classified as educable 
mentally retarded, were placed into self 
contained classrooms with two classes 
being taught by precision teaching proce- 
dures and two classes being taught by 
the methods particular to their teachers, 
Results showed that 607r of the Ss 
taught by precision-leaching procedures 
were capable of acquiring the basic skills 
necessary for regular class placement. 
(Author/CD 
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A discussion of token reinforcement is 
direded to teachers of educable mentally 
retarded children. Described are such 
aspects as recording observable behav- 
iors, token dispensation, ignoring, time- 
out, schedules of reinforcement, and 
record keeping. (CD 
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Retarded Children's Recall of Reading 
Vocabulary, 
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A study of 70 educable mentally retarded 
children (9-13 years old) was conducted 
to examine the effects of special class 
teachers' use of an altentional cueing 
technique in response to oral reading 
errors. During oral reading lessons, er- 
rors were recorded under conditions in 
which the teacher was either instructed 
to make her normal responses lo oral 
reading errors (control group) or use the 
five-step attentional cueing technique 
(exoerimental group). In comparison to 
controls using single- or multiple-cue 
responses to pupil errors, findings 
showed a significant error difference in 
favor of the experimental condition, 
Evidence suggested that mildly retarded 
children learn more new words from 
teacher responses to oral reading errors 
which provide a highly consistent, struc- 
tured, attentional form of feedback than 
from teacher responses incorporating the 
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the responsibility of CMIC. Best available copy will be supplied. 



8. CHANGES 

No waiver, alteration, or modification of any of the provisions 
hereof shall be binding unless in writing and signed by an officer of 
CMIC. 

9. DEFAULT AND WAIVER 

3. If Customer fails with respe«t JQ^is' or 3ny other agreement 
with CMIC to pay any invoice when due or to accept any ship- 
ment as ordered, CMIC may without prejudice to other remedies 
defer any further shipments until the default is corrected, or 
cancel this Purchase Order. 

b. No course of conduct nor any delay of CMIC in exercising any 
right hereunder shall waive any rights of CMIC or modify this 
Agreement. 

10. GOVERNING LAW 

This Agreement shall be construed to be between merchants. Any 
question concerning its validity, construction, or performance shall 
be governed by the laws of the State of New York. 

11. DtPOSlT ACCOUNTS 

Customers who have u contlnuinq need for ERIC documents may 
open a Deposit account by depositing a minimum of $200.00. Once 
a deposit account is opened, ERIC documents will be sent upon 
request, and the account charged for the actual cost and postage. A 
monthly statement of the account will be furnished. 

12. STANDING ORDER ACCOUNTS 

Customers desire to receive microfiche copies of all ERIC 

reports announced in each issue of Resources in Education may do 
so by depositing $2000.00 or submitting an executed purchase 
Order. The cost of each issue and postage will be charged against the 
account. A monthly statement of the account will be furnished. 

13. PAPER COPY (HC) 

A paper copy (HC) is xerographic reproduction, on paper, of the 
original document. Each paper copy has a Vellum Bristol cover to 
identify and protect the document. 

14. FOREIGN POSTAGE 

Postage for all countries other than the United States is based on the 
international Postal Rates in effect at the time the order is shipped. 
To determine postage allow 60 microfiche or 60 (HC) pages per 
pound. Customers must specify the exact classification of mail 
desired, and include the postage for that classification with their 
Order. Payment must be in United States funds. 



OTHER ERIC COLLECTIONS AVAILABLE FROM EDRS 

STANDING ORDERS 

Subscription orders of microfiche copies of all ERIC reports announced in each issue of 
Resources in Education average $160.00 per month at the rate of 8.7«f per nicrofichs. 
Postage extra. 



BACK COLLECTIONS (postage extra) 

Reports in Research in Education for 1966 and 1967 $ 385.06 

Reports \n Research in Education for ^968 1,159.36 

Reports \n Research in Education for }969 1,383.21 

Reports in Research in Education for 1070 1,408.36 

Reports in Research in Education for 1971 1,643.69 

Reports in Research in Education for 1972 1,701.28 

Reports \n Research in Education for ^973 1,481.70 

Reports in Research in Education for 1974 1,548.60 

Reports in Resources in Education for 1975 1,734.61 

Reports in Resources in Education Jan.-Apr. 1976 545.92 

Entire Collec:ion $12,991.79 

AIM/ARM MICROFICHE COLLECTIONS (postage extra) $0-158/fiche 

CLEARINGHOUSE MICROFICHE COLLECTIONS (postage extra) $0.162/fiche 

SPECIAL COLLECTIONS (postage extra) 

Office of Education Research Reports 1956-65 $ 404.43 

Pacesetters in Innovation, Fiscal Year 1966 144.57 

Pacesetters in Innovation, Fiscal Year 1967 175.31 

Pacesetters in Innovation, Fiscal Year 1968 ^ 12.12 

Selected Documents on the Disadvantaged 334.28 

Selected Documents in Higher Education 1 53.48 

Manpower Research: Inventory for Fiscal Year 1966 and 1967 79.67 

Manpower Research: Inventory for Fiscal Year 1968 44.41 

O . Manpower Research: Inventory for Fiscal Year 1969 57.71 

ERJC 



